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THE ALDINE. 




"KING BABY." 

His sceptre is a rattle, 

His throne is mother's arms ; 
He reigns a tiny tyrant, 

In all his dimpled charms ! 
Yet round his royal presence 

Our loving hearts entwine : 
Dictator of the cradle,. 

And king by right divine ! 

Whatever be his mandates, 

No courtiers dare rebel ; 
His mother's chief of the household. 

Prime minister as well ! 
In yon perambulator, 

His downy car of state, 
Exacting, rosy monarch, 

What triumphs on him wait ! 

In purple ease and splendor, 

Long, long he seeks to reign ; 
All hints of nose disjointed 

He smiles at with disdain ! 
Alas ! that royal greatness 

Should ever be disowned ; 
Here comes a tiny stranger - 

King Baby is dethroned. — George Cooper. 



WANDERINGS IN PORTUGAL. 

Madame de Stael once characterized architecture 
as " frozen music." It was a singular conceit of the 
old French lady, but much may be drawn from it. 
The feeling which comes over one, on standing before 
a noble building, is not like that experienced on look- 
ing at a beautiful picture. In the picture, while we 
admire the execution, we are, at the same time, made 
conscious of some incident. Even in landscapes, the 
season or time of day is impressed upon us. But 
while carried away by some sublime strain of music 
the senses are wrapped in a subtle enjoyment, which 
escapes the grasp of a positive idea. It may be said 
that architecture is material. So it is, as far as the 
simple elements of marble, stone, and plaster are con- 
cerned ; but the feeling which they produce upon the 
mind, when wrought into majestic harmony by some 
master- soul, is as if some wonderful, perfected strain 
of music had been caught, as it throbbed through the 
air, and changed into stone. 

When one speaks of the architecture of Portugal, 
it is like taking up a book with all its leaves uncut. 



THE CASA DO CAPITULO. 

Traveling has been so inconvenient and slow in that 
country, that it has not yet been visited by any one 
thoroughly conversant with the peculiarities of me- 
diaeval art, and competent to give a careful and ac- 
curate description of the ancient architectural treas- 
ures to be found there. When properly explored, we 
may be surprised at the results. At present, we must 
draw our conclusions from the imperfect descriptions 
of travelers along the most frequented routes near 
the sea-coast. 

It is affirmed that there is no European country 
which has less interesting ecclesiology than Portugal. 
So far as known, it seems to possess a style exclu- 
sively its own, which is not met with beyond the 
limits of that country. Some writers have classed it 
as " modern Norman-Gothic," but this scarcely seems 
to coverall the infinite variety and mingling together 
of various ancient ideas. Very many specimens have 
been injured in modern times. The French invasion, 
the great earthquake, and the mania of the eighteenth 
century for rebuilding, have destroyed much, and 
what beauty many buildings may have originally 
possessed has been ruined. 

The principles of pure Gothic art appear either to 
have been misapprehended or unknown in Portugal, 
and a lavish amount of expenditure in carving and 
ornament thought the best means of attaining beauty. 
The exuberant ornamentation is mostly of a semi- 
oriental character, and the richness in figure sculp- 
ture and architectural carving is impressive and 
pleasing, in spite of all that may be said against its 
taste. The style may be called " extraordinary and 
ultra-fantastic," and would be rejected by connois- 
seurs ; but, as an English traveler in Portugal says : 
" There can be no question that, whether we pause 
over the exterior, with its magnificent porch, so 
richly adorned with sculpture, or whether we exam- 
ine the interior, with its tall and slender columns, 
sculptured from top to bottom, the deeply cut mould- 
ings and decorations of a variety of forms, we are 
always impressed with the elaborate finish and ex- 
quisite beauty of the whole. And this feeling of ad- 
miration is, doubtless, not a little enhanced by the 
pleasure of finding something distinctive and pecul- 
iar to the country, in lieu of a style prevalent else- 
where." 

Architecture is essentially a useful art, for a build- 



ing would at once fall short of its object were it not 
in some way suited to the convenience or require- 
ments of man, and. the form and ornamentation is 
simply a gratification of human taste. If the form 
is impressive, and the ornamentation suggestive of 
graceful and beautiful thought, surely it should not 
be utterly rejected because it is not in accordance 
with old and established architectural laws and regu- 
lations. 

Many of the finest specimens of Portuguese archi- 
tecture are in or near Lisbon ; but, passing northward 
along the coast, many buildings are found of great in- 
terest to the ecclesiologist. 

Santarem, an Estremaduran town, lying about forty 
miles north of Lisbon on the Oporto railroad, pos- 
sesses several very interesting specimens of church 
architecture. The town itself occupies the same site 
as the ancient Scalabis of the Romans, and has wit- 
nessed very important events in Portuguese history. 
It is situated upon a hill overlooking the Tagus ; 
bathing its feet, as it were, in the waters of that river, 
while its narrow and badly paved streets run upwards 
toward the summit of the hill, from which may be 
seen, far away on the southern horizon, the seven 
hills of Lisbon. There are remains of old walls about 
the city with ancient watch-towers, and, by examining 
the ruins carefully, one may find vestiges of gateways, 
through one of which Alfonso I. entered the city as 
conqueror. The churches and convents of Santarem 
are rich in old mosaics and curious specimens of 
Moorish ornamentation. 

Thirty miles farther northward is Thomar, where is 
the wondertul Casa do Capititlo, otherwise known as 
the " Monastery of Christ," which combines both 
classic and Gothic form and feeling in a very curious 
fashion. It is literally incrusted with most exquisite 
carving, the pillars and windows twined about with 
the wreaths of a thousand flowers. A traveler speaks 
of it as follows: "The odd mixture of extreme en- 
richment, grotesque forms, and wild, fanciful devi- 
ation from recognized and ordinary arrangements, is 
exceedingly remarkable. The mixture of round, oval, 
square, and pointed forms will not fail to excite the 
wonder, and, perhaps, the ridicule of the North Euro- 
pean. But this is not the right feeling with which 
to approach these remarkable ruins. The vast abun- 
dance of ornamentation seems almost to have over- 
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whelmed the architect, and he appears to have felt 
so impressed by decoration as to have been obliged 
to place it where ornament ceases to be ornamental, 
and becomes a nuisance. The twisted work above 
the windows, and the quaint figures suspended below 
them, are carried to excess, and become detrimental 
to the general effect. Gargoyles on the spouts pro- 
jecting from the drainage of roofs are always re- 
garded as permissible, and are often ridiculous, the 
workman sometimes revenging himself by handing 
down to posterity a caricature of some one who had 
given him offense. But the liberty always permit- 
ted in this part of a building, even in the case of 
churches in the best style and period, degenerates 
here into extreme license, and is permitted, even in 
prominent parts of windows ; fretwork prevails ev- 
erywhere, and covers everything ; the stone seems 
breaking out into bud and flower, and it is difficult 
to understand that such a result can have grown 
out of an attempt to represent the severe beauties 
of Gothic architecture." 

After leaving Thomar the lofty peaks of the Sierra 
Anciao are soon reached, and a magnificent view is 
presented to the traveler's eye. Traces of Roman 
ruins are visible among the thick forest growth, and 
crumbling walls of ancient Moorish strongholds 
crown the summits of many of the hills. On both 
sides, the plain stretches far away to the distant 
horizon, and the many towns scattered over its vast 
surface are like dots among the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. High in the air, with only cloud and vapor for 
companions, one feels no more the contests of the 
world, which in former times raged even among these 
very mountains, and the whole broad expanse appears 
to breathe only beauty and harmony. But the mule- 
teers, who have been disputing about the different 
routes down the mountains, give the signal for de- 
parture, and one must descend to the plains. The 
country grows more and more beautiful. There are 
groves of orange trees, picturesque castles, and vine- 
yards covering the sides of the hills. Willows droop 
their long, graceful branches over the brooks and 
rivulets, and now, right before us, on the banks of the 
Mondego, whose waters reflect the incomparable blue 
of the heavens, is Coimbra, surrounded by an ocean 
of foliage. There is an indescribable confusion of 
roofs, old walls, bell-towers, trees and flowers. Co- 
imbra is called the University City of Portugal. The 
university is of great 
importance, and has, at 
the present time, over • 
a thousand students. 
It was founded in Lis- 
bon, in 1290; and, after 
several removals, was 
finally settled at Co- 
imbra in 1537. 

An English traveler 
says, "the cathedral of 
Coimbra is interest- 
ing, and, like the uni- 
versity, it occupies a 
commanding position, 
soaring aloft above a 
network of small lanes 
and narrow streets. 
The style is curiously 
mixed, as is so often 
the case in Portugal, 
and the Moorish ele- 
ment is traceable in 
the interior. It dates 
from the early part of 
the twelfth century, but 
is sadly barbarized by 
modern restorations." 

The Portuguese as- 
sert that this is 'the 
very church where the 
Cid received the sword 
from the royal hand of 
King Fernando, when 
he went forth to con- 
quer the kingdom of 

Valencia. If one could know that this grand old 
hero of history and romance had, indeed, knelt at the 
ancient altar, with what a spirit of awe and wonder 
would one pause there, thinking of the noble soul 
who, in that place, swore fidelity to a great purpose. 

The surroundings of Coimbra are worthy of much 
study from the artist and naturalist. There are pic- 
turesque remains of old monasteries and chateaux, on 
whose walls still hang the stains of blood, and whose 



towers are wreathed about with many a legend, and 
hills crowned with ruins and covered'with magnifi- 
cent cypresses and cedars. But we must leave them 
all, and hasten onward toward Oporto. 

In the environs of Oporto are some picturesque 





CHURCH AT VILLA DE 'CONDE. 

and interesting specimens of old monastic architec- 
ture, but the city itself has been much modernized 
and given over to the ruling spirit of the nineteenth 
century^ trade. Commerce holds full and undis- 
puted possession of the banks of the Douro, where 
the vessels of all nations are gathered together, and 
where the merchants turn the quays, and all the ad- 
jacent streets, into a grand place of exchange, as they 
crowd there to transact their bargains, and ship the 
precious wines of the Douro valley to all parts of the 
world. Oporto is London or Paris on a small scale. 
Full of activity and life, it reminds one of the character 
of the Boulevard; and an Oporto merchant combines 
English solidity and firmness with all the vivacity of 
the Frenchman. Mixed with the crowd of plainly 
dressed citizens are the peasants from the surrounding 
country, dressed in picturesque costumes of brilliant 
colors, and adding to the confusion, with their cries of 



water-cask on his shoulder, a goblet in his h;..id, a 
gaudy feather stuck in his hat, and a red sash twisted 
loosely round his waist, his sharp falsetto cry sound- 
ing above all the confusion, agoa fresca! (fresh 
water) ; all may be found in the streets of Oporto, to 
stimulate curiosity, sustain interest, and excite ob- 
servation. 

The wine, known as port, is not grown in vine- 
yards near the city, but comes from the upper por- 
tions of the Douro valley, receiving its name from 
the city whence it is shipped abroad. Among the 
people of the country it is called Douro wine, arfti 
the quality drank there is very different from what 
is sent away for foreign consumption. It is a very 
curious fact, that it is prepared according to the 
: taste of the country for which it is designed. The 
English, who are the largest consumers, when se- 
lecting the wine which is the special glory of their 
feasts, prefer it young and in hogsheads. They 
choose to bottle it themselves, and store it away in 
their cellars until it attains the flavor which suits 
their taste. The people of the United States re- 
quire it sweet and high-colored, while the wine 
drinkers of Northern Europe choose old wines, and 
- desire them as pure, transparent, and smooth as pos- 
sible. The preparation of port for the common 
customer is described by an English physician, in a 
recent report, in such a manner, as might induce 
many a port-wine drinker to pause thoughtfully. 
The half-fermented wine, when brought from the 
wine districts to Oporto, is mixed with brandy, at the 
rate of twenty-five gallons of brandy to seventy-five 
gallons of wine. Five gallons of elder-berry juice 
are added to give color ; and, before the compound is 
complete, nine more gallons of brandy are poured in. 
The effect of the brandy is to check fermentation, 
and preserve the fruity flavor. Of late years, the 
brandy has been made of figs of the South of Portu- 
gal. "The spirit obtained from the distillation of 
figs is, however," says Dr. Druitt, "extremely nox- 
ious, possessing some of the qualities of arrack, and 
tending to excite those who habitually use it far 
more than real brandy." 
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THE MONASTERY DE LECA DO BALIO. 

oranges, vegetables, cheese, fruit and flowers. Here 
may be seen mules, loaded with various kinds of prod- 
uce, led about by the swarthy arreiro, or muleteer; 
cows driven from house to house, to leave the family 
morning portion of milk, fresh and unadulterated, as 
is the custom in all Spanish countries; soldiers, 
dragging their long swords over the pavement, with 
much clatter ; municipal guards, their breasts covered 
with orders ; the water-peddler, a red and blue striped 



The Badger is a most formidable animal, both to 
dogs and men, when he meets them as enemies. He, 

otherwise, is quiet, in- 
offensive, and minds 
his own business — 
wandering over h i s 
woodland solitude in 
search of the roots 
which he loves, dig- 
ging them up, with a 
wonderful facility, in 
the hardest soils. He 
is omniverous, how- 
ever, and takes kindly 
to every sort of fruit, 
and makes a sweet 
morsel of frogs and in- 
sects. He is a great 
hunter, also, of vermin ; 
and will track the mar- 
mot, gopher, and other 
ground squirrels and 
burrowing animals to 
their holes, and never 
makes a mistake about 
their being at home — 
and never fails to un- 
earth them, being pro- 
vided with an appara- 
tus of fore and hind 
claws for that purpose, 
such as the cunning of 
art cannot match. We 
shall see it at work 
presently, and can then 
the better judge of 
its quality. He has 
some bad habits, how- 
ever, as we all have, and his consist in the whole- 
sale destruction of the eggs of partridges, prairie 
chickens, and grouse ; and, if he come across a nest- 
full of, say a dozen or sixteen, young unfledged^ 
chicks, he gobbles them all up at a mouthful, and 
thinks them " choicely good," as Isaac Walton says. 
There are more Badgers on this continent than in 
any other known part of the world, although they 
were once plentiful enough in England, and in various 



